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LEGISLATION PROPOSING STATE AID 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSING 


CHARLES W. BURSCH, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


The necessity for providing state funds to assist certain California 
school districts to finance needed school construction has been apparent 
for a long time. How this state aid should be made available has been 
the subject of much argument. Agreement upon what to do for a begin- 
ning was almost reached in the Fifty-Sixth Legislature at its First 
Extraordinary Session in 1946. Because this is one of the important 
continuing problems needing solution by the Legislature there has been 
considerable study of it since the last session. An Assembly interim 
committee has held meetings throughout the state and has invited school 
districts to report their schcolhousing problems and their financial limi- 
tations in meeting them. The continued interest of Governor Earl War- 
ren in this matter was expressed by the work done on the problem by 
the State Reconstruction and Reemployment Commission, especially 
through its Citizens Advisory Committee on Readjustment Education. 
In his message to the current Legislature, the Governor recommended 
action in the form of state assistance to distressed districts. 

The California State Department of Education late in 1946 con- 
ducted a state-wide study of schoolhousing needs and of local financial 
effort and ability. The findings of this study were reviewed by the Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee on Readjustment Education. As a result, this 
committee, and later the Commission itself, approved in principle the 
provisions of four identical bills dealing with state aid for school build- 
ings: Senate Bill 388, DeLap; Senate Bill 238, Kraft; Assembly Bill 
98, Lowrey and others; Assembly Bill 1104, Beck. These bills are desig- 
nated as emergency proposals and if any one of them is enacted it 
would become effective at once. The widespread legislative interest in 
state aid for school buildings is evidenced by the number of sponsors 
for Assembly Bill 98: Messrs. Lowrey, Beck, M. Philip Davis, Ander- 
son, Brown, Burke, Burns, Clarke, Cooke, Cramer, Crichton, Lester 
T. Davis, Debs, Clayton A. Dills, Ralph C. Dills, Doyle, Dunn, Erwin, 
Fletcher, Gaffney, Geddes, Grant, Grunsky, Hahn, Heisinger, Hinton, 
Hollibaugh, James, Kilpatrick, Loomis, Lyons, MeCollister, McMillan, 
Miller, Mrs. Niehouse, Messrs. Price, Rosenthal, Sheridan, Thompson, 
Thorp, and Wollenberg. 

The purposes for which state aid is proposed in the bill are (1) 
the purchase and improvement of school building sites; (2) the eon- 
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struction, reconstruction, repair, alterations of and additions to school 
buildings; and (3) the furnishing and equipment of school buildings. 

It is proposed to aid only ‘‘impoverished”’ school districts on a 
direct grant (nonmatching) basis. To be classified as impoverished, a 
school district must have a current tax rate within $0.005 of the normal 
legal maximum and also must have issued bonds in excess of 95 per cent 
of the total amount permitted by law. 

In order that state aid for school buildings may not operate so as 
to thwart the program of the State Commission on School Districts, 
the advice of that Commission is required as part of the application of 
any district for state aid. 

Assembly Bill 98 calls for the appropriation of $30,000,000. The 
sponsors, however, have indicated a willingness to adjust that amount 
if necessary in order to make it conform to the needs as determined by 
more complete information. The sponsors also invite amendments 
designed to facilitate accomplishment of the purposes of the bill. 

About 75 per cent of the school districts of the state submitted 
reports in connection with the recent survey of schoolhousing needs 
made by the State Department of Education. A summary of state totals 
from the findings of the survey is presented in the following tabulation. 


Number and type of school districts reporting: 


BUEMeULATU eo oa ee eer TS a gogo Nee Wye 5 om ARTS ES 1,727 
LENS ONO LD) EEA ae ee ae en oes ee ree ee nes SPARE eae LCN eS ne ee ce in iy 239 
Junior College ___ ___ TN ec eR RH cs EE te EO bees (o 12 
Wnined . 2... FE eee Ne ape a Eel WA. AE ges Lee Were PETTY EE Fe 41 

LUST OS Ee Oe Ree eae NS PO eee ene E Omen Ty Sere Sie pee eee e eT ee Lee eee, oP Lt 2,019 


Number of pupils on half-day sessions, October 1946, and number of classrooms 
needed to provide full-day programs: 
Elementary Schools 


Number of pupils on half-day sessions______________--__-________ 83,483 
Number of classrooms needed ____..-_--_____--___--_-__-_-_--_- 1,203 
High Schools 
Number of pupils on half-day sessions _.________-_________-______ 7,258 
Number of classrooms meeded: .-.--........2.-=.=-..--<.-...-- 101 
EIEN TITS TS ee Oe See eS eS ee a ee 90,741 
PUES Sipe DEALS GIANG os ear eg ea mee a 1,304 
Number of pupils reported housed in buildings of questionable safety from earth- 
quake. ive; and panto hacards: 5 eee ewes 240,368 
Number of certain types of facilities needed by school districts: 
(CEES 1c) RRR ae Ca Ragan pa ns Sy ae 9 ond SN aN Whe oR ee nS Nun Speen Wary Ae. yee OS RN NES 6,767 
CENCE DTS ee ee ee, Ee a ee een ne ok Penta Se 40 
ELONET A OLE 1) 1 ae ae ae eee eM ne eee Rye a8 ee ee 498 
BOD WANG SOnAT STOO 162584 got eh a eh ee ee Se 876 
PRS ICMES ARTE NERIA SS eo nm net el ea el ach tes ee 660 
Mig MUA UU SU SONA TARNS Ce Se re ne pen 490 
USE CESS 2 a ce on aoe eae ane eee ee eens ae pen em ne neem ne AMEN. 531 
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Number of school districts levying tax rates below, at, or above normal maximum: 
Below normal legal maximum ___~_ 1,019 
At normal legal maximum —~__~~__-___ 824 
Exceeding normal legal maximum ___ piace 173 


Distribution of school districts exceeding the normal legal maximum taz rates, 
according to rate levied: 


Exceeding normal maximum by less than 20¢ —__- 114 
Exceeding normal maximum by 20¢ to 49¢ __- 15 
Exceeding normal maximum by 50¢ to 99¢ _____ 28 
Exceeding normal maximum by $1.00 or more _-_-_-_--_-_-_-___-____ 16 
Total — ee ee Se eT rene Pe RT 173 
Number of districts committed to use some or all of returns from taxes beyond 
normal maximum rate for capital outlay purposes: ---_-------- 56 


Distribution of schools according to ratio of bonded indebtedness to legal bonding 
capacity: 


Number with no bonded debt _._._-___-_ 1,310 
Number having debt of less than half legal limit 466 
Number having debt of half but less than ? legal limit 96 
Number having debt of 3 to full legal limit --____-____---__--_-___-_ 144 
Funds available June, 1947, for capital outlays: 
Number of districts reporting funds _.....____--___-____---_-________ 577 
Funds from bond issues already authorized 
by election sicamaindhdaceiieeiiaachicipmeiaitieriaiting $118,585,348 
Special accumulative building funds __________ 11,441,580 
@ythows Geared ee ee ee 10,853,358 
Total funds available-_________--__-__--_-- $140,880,286 
Estimated cost of construction projects approved by governing boards: 
Number of districts reporting projects 952 
Estimated cost of land $8,864,122 
Estimated cost of construction and equipment___ 336,280,658 
Estimated total cost _-._-._-._----_--_-_-__-___ $345,144,780 


Number of school districts having capital outlay needs in excess of financial 
resources, and amounts of such needs: 


ING Uuen Each CIE CRIS GI 6a i a ey 373 
Construction project costs --__.___-___--_--__- $170,019,091 
Unused bonding capacity — 985 $50,435,312 
Funds available “9 = -. 438,926,639 

Total district resources ____---____________- $94,361,951 
Amount project costs exceed district resources__-_ $75,657,140 


At the present time the State Department of Education is working 
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on proposals to improve the pending legislation on such matters as 


the following: Make-up of the board that will be responsible for appor- 


tionments from the state fund; tentative allocations to districts to 
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enable them to plan intelligently for their total needs; permitting school 
districts having accumulative building funds raised from tax rates 
higher than the normal legal maximum to share in state funds before 
using their entire bonding capacity ; clarification of the provisions relat- 
ing to maximum tax rates and bonding capacity to care for marginal 
cases and for cases where county rather than district officials are respon- 
sible for fixing a rate less than the legal maximum. 

If Assembly Bill 98 or a similar bill is enacted, an important con- 
sideration in its administration will be the definition of a school plant. 
For what kind of facilities will state money be used ? 

Realizing the importance of that problem, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has appointed a state-wide committee to work with 
the staff of the State Department of Education in developing a carefully 
considered statement of what may justifiably be included in a California 
school plant for which state aid is given. The recommendations of the 
committee should be most helpful in clarifying understanding between 
educational authorities and the Legislature and also should be of service 
in making more equitable the allocation of state aid to individual school 
districts if state aid is provided. 

The criticism most frequently made by school district officials of 
the provisions of Assembly Bill 98 concerns the requirement for maxi- 
mum local effort as a condition that a school district must meet in order 
to receive state funds. If a very large state appropriation is made for 
school construction, this criticism would be valid. However, with a 
modest state appropriation, it is imperative that legislation be enacted 
to make sure that the first call on the funds is to supplement all-out 
local financial effort for needed buildings. That is the view supported 
by the Assembly Interim Committee on Public Education in its report 
and recommendations to the Legislature. 


REGISTRATION DATA FOR CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS 
OF COLLEGIATE GRADE, 1945-1946' 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA PREPARED BY GEORGE A. PETTIT, UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA, DATA COLLECTED AND TABLES PREPARED BY THE 
OFFICE OF RELATIONS WITH SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Statistics on junior college and four-year college enrollments are 
always of interest as an index of the steadily increasing demand of the 
American people for higher education. That is why the University of 
California’s Office of Relations with Schools assumed the task in 1942 
of gathering annual enrollment data for all junior and senior colleges in 
the State. This year statistics on this subject are of more concern than 
ever because the interest of young people in higher education is seriously 
threatening to overtax available teaching staffs and facilities. When the 
first of these studies was made, statistics were gathered back to the year 
1940 and as a consequence, after making allowance for incomplete 
returns, some sort of comparison can be made between the relatively 
normal conditions prevailing in the fall of 1940 and the decidedly 
abnormal conditions found in the fall of 1946. 


Before making comparisons between years in California, however, 
it is worth while to investigate the situation in California in relation to the 
rest of the country. We have feared that California would suffer from 
an influx of out-of-state veterans and that schools here would be more 
crowded than they were elsewhere. Available figures, approximate though 
they may be, do not bear this out. Dr. Raymond Walters in a recent 
issue of School and Society 2 estimates the full-time student enrollment 
in recognized junior and senior colleges of the United States at 1,681,138. 
Of these, he estimates, 864,477 are veterans. Comparison of these figures 
with those for California—total full-time enrollment 143,247, and vet- 
erans enrolled 74,262—indicates that California has approximately 8.5 
per cent of the total enrollment and approximately 8.5 per cent of the 
veterans. Furthermore, the total full-time enrollment for the United 
States is 57 per cent above the total for 1939. The full-time enrollment in 
California is 52 per cent above the total for 1940. These comparisons cer- 
tainly do not support the fear that California would bear the brunt of 
the college education problem. For that we should probably be thankful. 


1 The study of registration data for California institutions of collegiate grade was 
begun by the Office of Relations with Schools, University of California, in 1942. Articles 
presenting data on this subject have been published yearly in California Schools, XIII 
(May, 1942), 89-103; XIV (June, 1943), 125-138; KV (May, 1944), 115-126; XVI 
(June, 1945), 103-109; XVII (June, 1946), 162-166. 

2Raymond Walters, ‘‘Statistics of Attendance in American Universities and Col- 
leges, 1946,’’ School and Society, Vol. 64 (December 21, 1946), pp. 428-438. 
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Comparison of 1946 fall enrollments with those for 1940 reveals a 
rather wide variation in rate of growth for the various classifications of 
educational institutions listed in Table 1. The percentages of increase in 
enrollment are as follows: in private four-year institutions, 83 per cent; 
in the University of California, 63 per cent; in private junior colleges, 
58 per cent; in public junior colleges, 38 per cent; and in state colleges, 
37 per cent. The average increase for all institutions is 52 per cent. To 
some extent, but not entirely, these differences are a result of the rela- 
tive popularity of various classifications of institutions among return- 
ing veterans. Private four-year colleges and the University of Califor- 
nia have the greatest number of veterans enrolled and they also report 
the greatest percentage of veterans in proportion to total full-time enroll- 
ment. The figures are 25,356 in private four-year colleges—veterans 
making up 68 per cent of the total enrollment; and 22,352 at the Uni- 
versity of California—veterans making up 55 per cent of the total 
enrollment. The chief discrepancies are found in the case of private 
junior colleges and state colleges. The former class ranks third in per- 
centage of increase in enrollment since 1940, but reports as veterans 
only 25 per cent of its enrollment for fall, 1946. The state colleges report 
the smallest percentage of growth since 1940, but 48 per cent of their 
students are veterans, the third largest percentage. The public junior 
colleges, which have grown 38 per cent in enrollment since 1940, report 
that 39 per cent of registered students are receiving the benefits of the GI 
Bill. It is said, of course, that many veterans in junior colleges are not 
listing themselves as such, but are postponing their government benefits 


for later use. 


A comparison of freshman enrollments in the fall of 1946 with those in the fall 
of 1940 shows that private junior colleges (with enrollment increase of 140 per cent), 
state colleges (with enrollment increase of 134 per cent), and public junior colleges 
(with enrollment increase of 108 per cent), are relatively more popular for freshmen 
than the University of California, in which the enrollment increased 82 per cent, and 
the private four-year colleges, in which enrollments increased 80 per cent. There 
does not seem to be any direct relationship between enrollments of veterans and 
increases in enrollments of freshmen. Nevertheless, further comparison of these 
figures with increases in enrollment of freshmen since the fall of 1945 indicates that 
the advance in relative strength in freshmen enrollments for the three leaders has 
come in the last year. This may mean that freshmen have tended to stay away from 
the four-year universities where veteran competition was expected to be heavy. The 
percentage increases in freshman enrollment for 1945-46, eliminating those insti- 
tutions for which comparable figures are not available, are as follows: in public 
junior colleges, 323 per cent; in private junior colleges, 240 per cent; in state colleges, 
155 per cent; in four-year private universities and colleges, 87 per cent; and in the 
University of California, 86 per cent. 


The data upon which the foregoing conclusions are based are shown 
in Table 1. 
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DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS —— 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


NOMINATION OF 
ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENTS 

Announcement has been made of the nomination of three Asso- 
ciate Superintendents of Public Instruction as authorized by Assembly 
Constitutional Amendment 36, which was approved at the general elec- 
tion, November, 1946, as Proposition 9 on the ballot. 

The amendment was part of the legislative program recommended 
in the study of The Administration, Organization and Financial Sup- 
port of the Public School System, State of California (the Strayer 
Report) submitted by the State Reconstruction and Reemployment 
Commission to the Governor and the Legislature in February, 1945. 

A passage in the report reads: ‘‘The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction . . . should nominate and the State Board of Education 
should elect the Deputy Superintendent and the three Associate Super- 
intendents responsible for the development of the educational program. 
In no other way can a staff be developed that will work in complete 
cooperation and with the highest degree of efficiency. It is, therefore, 
proposed that these places in the state department be made exempt 
from civil service requirements.’’ The constitutional amendment was 
framed in approximately these terms, giving the State Board of Edu- 
cation power to appoint to these offices upon nomination of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Passage of the amendment and nomination of the associate super- 
intendents significantly advance the plan of reorganization of the 
Department of Education approved by the State Board of Education 
in October, 1945. 

The associate superintendents are to be Aubrey A. Douglass, City 
Superintendent of Schools at Modesto, formerly Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and Chief of the Division of Secondary 
Education in the State Department of Education; Frank M. Wright, 
Superintendent, El Monte Elementary School District; and Ralph R. 
Fields, City Superintendent of Schools at San Jose. 

Dr. Douglass will serve as Associate Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and Chief of the Division of Teacher Education. His service 
in the Department of Education was from 1938 to 1943. He was pro- 
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fessor of education and head of the department of education at Clare- 
mont colleges, 1926 to 1935, and has been a visiting professor and 
lecturer on education at Harvard University, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, University of Washington, University of Chicago, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and University of California. He is chairman of the College 
Survey Committee which reports to the Liaison Committee of the State 
Board of Education and the Regents of the University of California, 
and has been a member of the Committee on Accreditation of Teacher 
Training Institutions. Dr. Douglass is a native of Kansas, was grad- 
uated from Kansas State Teachers College, and holds the doctor’s degree 
from Clark University. He will take office as Associate Superintendent 
on March 15, 1947. 


Mr. Wright will serve as Associate Superintendent of Public Instruce- 
tion and Chief of the Division of Public School Administration, Organi- 
zation, and Finance. Mr. Wright has been District Superintendent of 
Schools at El Monte for 21 years, a member of the State Council of 
Education of the California Teachers Association since 1935, and chair- 
man of the Council’s finance committee since 1941. He is a past presi- 
dent of the Association of California School Superintendents, and of 
the Los Angeles County School Administrators Association. In the sum- 
mer of 1946, he held an instructorship in the Stanford University School 
of Education. Mr. Wright is a native of Colorado. He is a graduate of 
Whittier College and holds the master’s degree from the University 
of Southern California. He will take office on April 1, 1947. 


Dr. Fields will serve as Associate Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and Chief of the Division of Instruction. Before he was appointed 
City Superintendent of Schools at San Jose in 1945, he served four 
years as Assistant Superintendent and Director of Curriculum of San 
Jose schools. He is a member of the State Curriculum Commission. A 
native of Arizona and a graduate of the University of Arizona, he holds 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Education from Stanford 
University. He served on the faculty of the Stanford School of Edu- 
cation for three years. Dr. Fields will take office about May 1, 1947. 

All three nominations will be submitted to the State Board of Edu- 
eation at its meeting in Sacramento March 28 and 29. Under the amend- 
ment, the terms of the three associate superintendents are for four 
years each. 

In addition to creating the new associate superintendencies, the 
amendment authorizes the State Board of Education to appoint a deputy 
superintendent of public instruction to a four-year term upon nomina- 
tion of the superintendent. 
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The Department’s reorganization plan calls for a Division of Special 
Schools and Services, which includes schools and training centers for 
deaf and blind, the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, the California 
Maritime Academy, and the schools for cerebral-palsied children. It is 
expected that an associate superintendent will be appointed to adminis- 
ter this division under state civil service rules. ; 

The State Library is included as at present in the Division of Librar- 
ies, which will continue to be administered by the Chief of the Division 
of Libraries. This post is filled by Miss Mabel Gillis, State Librarian. 

A Division of Departmental Administration concerned with internal 
functioning of the Department will be directly under the superintend- 
ent, with the deputy superintendent assisting. 

In announcing the nomination of the associate superintendents to © 
the press, Mr. Simpson said: ‘‘ We are fortunate to gain the services of 
these three outstanding leaders in public education for state-wide serv- 
ice to the California public school system. We now have every reason 
to expect a great improvement in the functioning of the State Depart- 
ment of Education.’’ 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
FELLOWSHIPS FOR TEACHERS IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


The California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., has recently 
announced five graduate fellowships that are to be available September 1, 
1947, for experienced teachers who desire training for teaching in the 
following special fields: 

Education of the Hard of Hearing 
Education of the Blind and Partially Blind 
Education of the Cerebral-Palsied 
Education of the Mentally Retarded 

The fellowships will be granted for $1,200 each. Candidates must 
hold the A.B. degree or equivalent and must have had two years of 
successful teaching experience. Priority will be given to those applying 
before April 1, 1947. 

Application blanks and additional information about the fellow- 
ships are available upon request to Mrs. W. B. Phillips, Chairman of 
Committee on the Exceptional Child, California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 1918 Woolsey Street, Berkeley, California. 


PAN AMERICAN DAY, APRIL 14, 1947 


The governments of the 21 republics of the Western Hemisphere 
have issued proclamations and enacted legislation establishing April 
fourteenth as Pan American Day to commemorate their voluntary union 
in one community of nations. 

Pan American Day originated in a resolution of the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union. The day chosen for the celebration 
is that on which the Pan American Union was created 57 years ago, 
April 14, 1890. It is observed by a display of the national flags and by 
colorful ceremonies. It is a day set aside by the republics of two conti- 
nents to symbolize their common bonds and their common hopes for a 
system of international relations based on mutual respect and co-oper- 
ation. ‘‘Co-operation—Keynote of the Americas’’ is the slogan for 1947. 

The week of April 13 to 19 will be observed as Pan American week. 


Reference materials prepared for use of teachers and adult leaders 
in arranging celebrations of Pan American Day and Pan American 
Week are available from the Pan American Union, Office of the Coun- 
selor, Washington 6, D.C. They include text material, manuals, posters, 
and music. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


The American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation will hold its annual convention in Seattle, Washington, 
April 21-26, with headquarters in the Olympic Hotel. The Conference 
theme of ‘‘Plans and Problems’’ will be organized around three Work- 
shops, in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, with Dr. Wm. 
L. Hughes of Temple University as chairman. One of the recreational 
features will be an all-day boat trip to Victoria, B. C. 

The Northwest District of the national association is the host dis- 
trict with the Southwest District assisting. California is a member of 
the Southwest District. Further details may be obtained from A. C. 
Pelton, Convention Manager, 810 Dexter Street, Seattle, Washington, 
or Mrs. Alice O. Bronson, Southwest District president, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 1947-1948 


Four research scholarships of $1,500 each for 1947-48 at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are offered by the Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Inc. 
These awards are open to students who have the bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent and who are interested in undertaking research to improve 
children’s encyclopedias and their utilization. All awards are for three 
school quarters. Requests for application blanks and further information 
about the scholarships should be addressed before April 1, 1947, to Miss 
Frances Henne, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


MODEL BOAT CONTEST 


A scholarship of $3,600, a scholarship of $1,000, and several smaller 
cash prizes are offered to winners in a model boat building contest spon- 
sored by the California National Boat Shows, Inc., with the assistance 
of the California Yacht and Ship Brokers Commission. Students in 
grades seven to twelve, inclusive, of California public schools are eli- 
gible to compete. 

Preliminary judging in various sections of the state will take place 
on May 16, 1947. Winners of these district contests will exhibit their 
boats for final judging at the California National Boat Show, May 30 
to June 8, 1947, in the Los Angeles Coliseum. 

Application blanks and information concerning the rules and regu- 
lations of the contest may be secured by writing to National Boat Shows, 
Inec., Box 1505, Los Angeles 53, California. 
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TEXTBOOKS IN 1947 


In the issue of California Schools for February, 1946, was reprinted 
an article prepared by the California Bookmen’s Association to present 
some of the reasons for textbook shortages and delayed deliveries and 
warning that such shortages would be likely to continue throughout 
1946.1 This warning proved to be well founded. 

The same warning is being issued again by the Bookmen’s Asso- 
ciation’: Textbooks will continue to be scarce in 1947. Some of the reasons 
given for this conviction in a recent issue of Sierra Educational News? 
are reproduced here. 


SHORTAGES 

Paper. The supply of white paper from which books are made is limited and 
will probably continue to be inadequate for some time to come. Although OPA ration- 
ing has been removed, the paper manufacturers have instituted a sort of rationing 
of their own. The typical publisher receives from the mill approximately 75% of the 
amount of paper which he used in 1942. Even so, as late as December, 1946, paper-mills 
would not accept orders more than 4 weeks in advance, nor for more than 1/12 of 
the annual business. Nor would they guarantee any delivery date, nor delivery of 
the weight, size and quality of the paper ordered! 

The supply of paper-pulp continues to be restricted. The lack of workers in 
the woods has limited the local supply. Imported pulp—available only “at a price’— 
has been used largely by the rayon industry and for the making of higher grade papers 
than are used in textbooks. 

The demand for white paper has increased materially. It is estimated that the 
demand for books of all kinds in 1946 was 3 times the 1943 volume of production. 
They weren’t all made, but the demand was there, and textbooks had to compete with 
books for the general reader for what paper was available. 

Witness, too, the numbers of new magazines that have appeared, and the 
increased size of the well-known ones—to say nothing of the increase in circulars 
and brochures advertising all sorts of post-war products. Several magazine pub- 
lishers, in order to protect their products, purchased outright certain paper-mills 
that had been supplying a considerable quantity of paper to the textbook publishers. 

Cloth and board. Both binder’s board and book-cloth for covers have been scarce. 
During the summer of 1946, book-cloths were more difficult to obtain than at any 
time during this period of shortages. Certain grades of book-cloth were not made in 
quantity—at least during the first half of 1946—possibly because other cotton prod- 
ucts offered a more attractive profit margin under price controls. 


Press time. Very few publishers own their own presses, hence, books are printed 
in commercial printeries. A publisher must reserve press time often 6 to 8 months in 
advance. If his page plates, and the paper he has managed to buy, are not there at 
the appointed time, he loses his time to someone else. If there are press break-downs, 
power shortages, ete., he may find he has only 60,000 copies printed instead of the 
100,000 he had hoped for. This same type of scheduling applies to most of the pro- 
cesses in text book manufacture. 


1“Textbook Shortage,” California Schools, XVII (February, 1946), 32, quoting 
Sierra Educational News, XLII (January, 1946). ; ; 

2“Textbooks in 1947—Availability, Costs, and Prices,” Sierra Educational News, 
XLIII (February, 1947), 33-36. See also Roy E. Simpson, “The Study of History, 
Geography, and Related Subjects in the California Schools,” California Schools, XVII 
(September, 1946), 231-39; and Roy E. Simpson, “The Problem of Production and 
Distribution in the California Textbook Program,” California Schools, XVII (October, 


1946), 263-69. 
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Binding. Although lack of available press-time has been a serious bottleneck 
in the production of textbooks, lack of bindery production seems to have been a more 
serious one. The unavailability of new machinery, and repair parts for old machines, 
has been severely felt in the binding industry. So has the lack of labor, and, as was 
pointed out above, the shortages of cloth and board. 


Labor. The shortage of efficient skilled and unskilled labor in all fields is so 
well known as to require no comment on its effect in the textbook industry. Bind- 
eries have employed considerable unskilled labor, but, under war-time wage ceilings, 
this class of labor found more remuneration elsewhere and has been slow to return. 


Machines. The searcity of new machinery, and of repair-parts for old machines, 
is so well known as to need no comment. We are told, moreover, that many of the 
heavy castings for printing machinery must “age” for weeks, if not months, before 
they may be machined into usable condition. 

School enrollments. School enrollments do not affect the manufacture of text- 
books, but increased enrollments certainly do affect the availability of textbooks. 
The result is particularly evident in the college level, where the most acute shortage 
of textbooks exists. California educators are acutely aware of increases in school 
population. These increases will continue for several years to come. Not only will 
these additional students need textbooks, but many schools that had postponed chang- 
ing textbooks during the war years—lest they be “caught” with out-of-date, or war- 
dated books—find their old books utterly worn out and are in the market for replace- 
ment texts. 

Shortage of books. Under ordinary conditions, textbooks are manufactured in 
the spring, and delivered to schools in July, August and September. But, as was 
pointed out above, manufacturing conditions have been such that books had to be 
made whenever possible, and orders filled as stock came from the presses. One com- 
pilation showed that as of September 7, 1946, publishers of books for elementary and 
high schools had unfilled orders amounting to about 124 per cent of the usual number of 
books furnished to those schools by that date. College orders unfilled totaled over 
25 per cent of the number of books shipped to colleges in 1945! By November, the pub- 
lishers had been able to supply about 40 per cent of these shortages. Nevertheless, in 
December, 1946, textbook publishers were still using paper, press time and facilities 
to manufacture books ordered for the school year 1946-47, when they should have 
started building up inventories for the next school year. 

What the Publishers Did. Early last year, the publishers foresaw a severe 
shortage of books by September. At the request of American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, the Civilian Production Administration studied the problem, agreed that 
shortages were imminent, but concluded that the solution of that particular prob- 
lem would create additional problems for the whole publishing industry, and decided 
to take no official action. 

The publishers, however, used their ingenuity, their skill, and their best efforts 
to provide the needed textbooks. They: 1) got paper and press-time wherever and 
whenever possible; 2) diverted paper from general lists to college textbooks; 3) 
postponed new and revised editions; 4) discontinued obsolete and slow-moving titles. 

The result was that despite shortages, difficulties, and delays, more textbooks 
were printed and delivered to schools in 1946 than ever before. 


CALIFORNIA TEXTBOOKS 

State Superintendent Simpson, in an article in California Schools for October, 
1946, has given a picture of the shortage and production problem as it affects the 
State-supplied books for elementary schools for the year 1947-48. We commend his 
article to you, also, as an excellent presentation of some of the problems that have 
affected, and still affect, the entire textbook industry. 
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TEXTBOOK COSTS AND PRICES 

The cost of the manufacture of textbooks has increased appreciably. Text- 
books vary in the details and expense of manufacture, but the following generalities 
may be of interest: 

American Book Publishers Council reported the costs of production, between 
January, 1941, and April, 1946, had increased approximately as follows: 


Linotype composition: .........-.-222----4--- = 58% 
Wieetrobype-plnted = == 5 ee 49% 
WORiNOWG): ft ee cee 40% 
EU RINGRET NG ao a li 58% 


The above figures, be it noted, were compiled before the lifting of wage and 
price controls last summer. 

We are informed that book cloth that used to cost 24 to 26 cents per yard 
increased to 38 cents in February, 1946 and was quoted at 51 cents per yard as of 
January 1, 1947. Paper that used to sell for $4.30 to $4.40 per hundred pounds was 
quoted in January, 1947, at $7.75 to $10.30 per hundred pounds. 

It is impossible for a textbook publisher to adjust his selling price to reflect 
every fluctuation in the cost of each process of manufacture. Selling prices must 
be on a long term basis. Some of the cost increases undoubtedly are of a temporary 
nature and publishers hope to absorb them. It is apparent, however, that other cost 
increases are of a fixed nature and will have to be covered by increased selling prices. 

The increased selling price of textbooks, as of January 1, 1946, represented 
less than 15 per cent of the increased cost of production. As of the writing of this 
article, selling prices of textbooks are 30-35 per cent greater than those of January, 
1942, with the probability that further increases in selling prices may be expected 
during the first half of 1947. 

School authorities may be assured that competition will cause publishers to 
absorb as much of the rising costs of production as is possible. Competition in the 
textbook field always has been keen, with the result that prices have been kept 
amazingly low in comparison with other types of publications. 


In SUMMARY 

The textbook picture for 1947-48 may be summarized as follows: 

1. There will not be enough textbooks available to fill all school needs. 

2. Shortages of books, delays in deliveries, and increases in selling prices have 
resulted from conditions beyond the publishers’ best efforts to prevent. 

3. Books probably will cost 40 per cent more than in 1942. Textbook budgets 
should be increased accordingly, with due allowances made for increases in enroll- 
ments. 

4. Schools should place their orders for books well in advance of the date books 
will be needed. 

The textbook publishers, and particularly their representatives in California 
Bookmen’s Association, appreciate the patience and the understanding of the teachers 
and school administrators in California and have pledged themselves anew to exert 
their best efforts toward supplying the books needed by our youth in 1947, and at as 
reasonable prices as conditions will permit. 
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